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with the appeal of the governors and the decision of Roosevelt to place 
his hat in the ring in 1912 (pp. 206-212), he shows how the scene was 
set and the formal act rehearsed. "/ believe I shall be broken in the 
using " , said Roosevelt to his intimates as he made his choice. 

Professor Seymour's companion volume is the effort of a trained pro- 
fessional historian who was brought into confidential and appreciative 
relations with his subject through his labors on the "House Inquiry", 
and his work as expert at Paris in 1918-1919. It is too exhaustively 
a chronicle of the World War to give a complete picture of Wilson as 
President; but it displays him as most of his admirers will like to 
see him. Half the book, roughly, is given over to the war in America; 
half to the fighting front and the peace negotiations. The estimate of 
Mr. Wilson's character is measured but friendly. "The summary 
disregard of Lansing, shown by Wilson at Paris, was less striking than 
the snubbing of Balfour by Lloyd • George, or the cold brutality with 
which Clemenceau treated the other French delegates" (p. 13). 

Frequently, in the things Professor Seymour does not say, and in 
the background of his careful statements, there can be perceived facts 
relating to the war that are not as yet fully revealed. The sentences 
devoted to General Pershing make one wish that the scheme of the 
Chronicles called for a study of the war, with Pershing as the central 
figure. The occasional references to the domestic history of the United 
States, 1913-1917, are made with less precision. One would like to 
know whether it is inference or evidence that warrants the statement 
that in 1916 "Hughes was ordered by his party managers not to offend 
foreign-born voters" (p. 91). We should fear for the personal safety 
of Professor Seymour in certain parts of Texas, for he has ventured to 
spell the name of that quaint statesman, the Hon. Jeff: McLemore, 
without the colon which McLemore trained the proof-readers of the 
Congressional Record never to omit (p. 59). 

It is difficult to see how two volumes on these two themes could 
have been better adapted to what we understand to be the purpose of 
the Chronicles. They are enlightening, they are interesting, they are 
adequately provided with bibliographical aids, and they are beautifully 
made. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

Woodrow Wilson and His Work. By William E. Dodd, Professor 
of American History in the University of Chicago. Fourth and 
revised edition. (Garden City, N. Y. : Doubleday, Page, and 
Company. 1921. Pp. xviii, 454. $2.50.) 

It is Professor Dodd's object to " set somewhat the form of future 
history" regarding the career of ex-President Wilson (Introduction, 
p. x). It may be surmised that he is in a measure the victim of 
his own qualifications for a task undertaken prematurely. A friend and 
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correspondent of the former President, hailing from the same section, 
and exhibiting much the same political and religious traditions, he has 
hardly been in a mood even to seek the common denominator to his 
theme and the prejudices he would enlighten (Introduction, p. xiv.) ; 
and the outcome is a volume which must frequently prove less an in- 
terpretation than an exacerbation. 

This is not to say that the work has not considerable merits. 
Professor Dodd possesses an unexcelled knowledge of the political, 
social, and personal forces that have contributed to shape recent Ameri- 
can history, while his acquaintance with earlier American history fur- 
nishes him at will the pat analogy to more modern instances; his 
writing, always good, is at times moving, as in his closing pages; and 
his aptitude for the irony of bald, unvarnished statement is worthy a 
Tacitus. His point of view, too, has all the attractiveness — perhaps 
specious — of sentimental radicalism. He would fain do, or have done, 
some very upsetting things, but he would like to feel all the while that 
he had the soundest traditions of the country at his back. He finds 
the " farmer ideals " of American democracy (p. 270) still relevant to 
our political and industrial problems, and he spells labor with a u as 
well as with a capital L. 

The general temper of the volume is, nevertheless, unhappy. Too 
great resentment is shown at what are admitted to be the ordinary haz- 
ards of political life in the American democracy (p. 398) ; certain ab- 
stractions, like "militarism" and "industrialism", are made into 
veritable bogeys; the opposition to Wilson is by no chance credited 
with a worthy purpose or a moral conviction ; and though he commends 
his hero for refusing to indict the German people, Mr. Dodd himself 
does not hesitate to indict sooner or later the greater portion of his 
own countrymen. Moreover, in the effort to portray Mr. Wilson as the 
preacher "of the doctrines of primitive Christianity" (p. 293) and the 
martyr to certain great political ideals, Professor Dodd seems almost to 
miss the real fibre of Wilson's achievement, his vaulting ambition, his 
audacity as a politician, his dexterity as a parliamentary leader, and, 
above all, his splendid imperturbability, despite his undoubted sensitive- 
ness to accumulating criticism and hostility. Conversely, he frequently 
exaggerates the difficulties which confronted Mr. Wilson, especially 
at the outset of his presidency (see pp. 120-123). The importance of 
Mr. Bryan's preliminary role of a voice in the wilderness is duly ap- 
preciated, but not the smallest comprehensibn is manifested of Mr. 
Roosevelt's great services in demonstrating the political feasibility of 
liberalism, in recasting the presidency, in forcing a relaxation of con- 
stitutional limitations, and in opening communications between the gov- 
ernment and the universities. 

Furthermore, the volume contains numerous assertions or implica- 
tions of fact which the well-informed reader will feel impelled to chal- 
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lenge, at least in the absence of further evidence. Especially would 
one like to know with what warrant Professor Dodd would foist upon 
Mr. Wilson a virtually socialistic programme (pp. 121, 241-242) ; also 
the authority for the explanation offered (p. 244) of the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement, and for the statement (p. 180) that Mr. Wilson "had be- 
come convinced" by August, 191 5, "that he would be unable to keep 
out of the great war". The assertion that Mr. Wilson entered the 
White House " against the utmost protest of nearly all the wealthy " 
(p. no) seems to overlook the list of contributors to the Democratic 
campaign fund in 1912; and the statement that the railroads favored 
the Panama tolls exemption (p. 117) defies the probabilities of the case. 
There was no necessary inconsistency in the attitude of those' who 
demanded a firm assertion of American rights against both Germany 
and Great Britain (pp. 187, 208, 216), nor was the "reactionary East" 
more zealous for its rights against the latter than was the cotton- 
raising South. The plea in extenuation of Mr. Wilson's capitulation on 
the Adamson Act (p. 181) is refuted by current events; and the con- 
jecture that he "surely felt the unworthiness " of the shibboleth "he 
kept us out of war" (p. 191) overlooks certain of his own words at 
Shadow Lawn, as does also the assertion (p. 208) that he "knew that 
he could not adequately resent the wrongs upon American lives . . . 
lest he set loose . . . the chaos of party rivalries and racial conflicts". 
The explanation of why General Wood was kept at home (p. 255) 
seems at least incomplete; and the designation of Secretary Baker's 
statement, in January, 1918, that " no army of similar size in the history 
of the world, has ever been raised, equipped and trained so quickly" 
as " strictly historical " (p. 259) ignores the fact that the army in 
question was at that date neither equipped in full nor more than par- 
tially trained. Some lesser corrections are the following: Mr. Bryan's 
peace plan was not a scheme for "universal arbitration" (p. 133) ; the 
Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act are distinct meas- 
ures (p. 142) ; the Pope's peace proposal in August, 1917, was not "upon 
the basis then existing", but upon the status quo ante (p. 235); "Sir 
Herbert Asquith " is still plain Mr. Asquith (p. 305); the principle 
of " free ships make free goods " was not involved in the second of the 
Fourteen Points (p. 309) ; a constitutional amendment must be ratified 
by three-fourths, not two-thirds, of the states (p. 368). The reserva- 
tions which Mr. Hughes and Mr. Root proposed to Article X. were not 
"minor" in Mr. Wilson's estimation (p. 396). There are also some 
notable omissions, as of any reference to Mr. McCombs's part in the 
Wilson campaign for the Democratic nomination, to the propagandist 
efforts of the Creel Committee in Italy preceding the President's visit to 
that country, to Colonel House's mission to Berlin early in 1915, to 
the Suffolk Pledge, to the Zimmermann note, to the possible reasons 
for the long delay between the breach in diplomatic relations with 
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Germany and the final declaration of war, and to the purely adventi- 
tious character of some, at least, of the support which the League of 
Nations received from the South. 

In his Introduction (p. xiv) Professor Dodd asserts that " his- 
torians are partisans like the rest of mankind". Perhaps in result; yet 
surely not in intention. For otherwise who is to draw the line between 
truth and opinion? And that line is an important one in an era of H. 
G. Wellses. 

Edward S. Corwin. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Gli Scienziati Italiani dall'Inizio del Medio Evo ai Nostri Giorni: 
Repertorio Biobibliografico. Diretto da Aldo Mieli. Volume I., part 
I. (Rome, Attilio Nardecchia, 1921, pp. viii, 235, 45 lire.) The present 
volume is the first installment of what may be described as a bio- 
graphical dictionary of Italian scientists with especial attention to the 
bibliography of their writings and the literature concerning them. The 
period covered is from the beginning of the Middle Ages to our time, 
except that living scientists are not included. A supplementary volume 
is promised on scientists of classical antiquity who were born or lived 
in Italy. In the volume before us, of thirty-four scientists only one, 
Leonardo da Pisa, died before 1500, while five have passed away since 
1900. It is hoped to continue the publication at the rate of a volume 
annually, which manifestly means that many years will pass before its 
completion. Professor Aldo Mieli, also editor of Archivio di Storia 
dcll'a Sciensa, is assisted thus far by sixteen collaborators — all Italians — 
each of whom is responsible for the complete treatment of one or more 
of the scientists discussed. The book thus consists of thirty-four 
distinct discussions of as many men and their works, varying in length 
from two and one-half to twenty-three large double-columned pages. 
These discussions, as we are warned at the start, are arranged in no 
particular order, either alphabetical or chronological or of importance, 
reminding one of that ancient Italian scientist, Aelian of Praeneste in 
our third century, who, refusing to apologize for the utterly whimsical 
and haphazard order of his work On the Nature of Animals, remarked 
that it suited him, if it did not suit anyone else, and that he regarded 
a mixed-up order as more motley, variegated, and pleasing. 

For each individual scientist there is a more regular method of 
treatment: first, a statement of the known facts of his life, then an 
estimate of the value of his scientific work, then a bibliography of 
writings by him and concerning him. Portraits and autograph letters 
are liberally introduced, and if the scientists are not always exactly 
handsome, their features are more regular than their handwriting in 
the case of the moderns, whose chirography evokes painful recollection 
of the sputtering steel pens in European libraries and hotels, and con- 



